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~ Experiments in Planting Potatoes. 


Ilow many of our farmers are there who tried 
the experiment suggested by the Board of Agri- 
culture at its session last winter, and published 
in our columns at the time, in regard to the prop- 
er distance apart between the hills for planting 
potatoes? We hope there are many who did, 
and we suggest to them to forward the results of 
their experiment for publication in our columns. 
A part of the resolution passed by the Board is 
here introduced : 


‘+ Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to conduct 
an experiment the present year as follows : 

Select a piece of land, of uniform quality as 
near a8 may be; manure the whole equally; di- 
vide the piece into four equal lots, lay out the 
whole in rows three feet apart ; plant the first lot 
in hills three feet apart in the rows; plant the 
second lot in hills two feet apart in the rows. 


Plant the third lot in hills one and a half feet | 


apart in the rows. Plant the fourth lot in hills 
one foot apart in the rows.” 


Geo. A. Rogers, Esq., of Topsham, member of 
the Board for Sagadahoc County, has kindly fur- 
nished us with the notes of the experiments made 
by him the present season. ‘The first experiment 
was with Jackson potatoes, on a clay soil manured 
in the hill with barn manure ; the result being as 
given herewith : 


Bushels of Bushel of Total No. 

Merchantable. small. of Bush. 
No. 1 produced 34 1k 45 
No. 2 produced 33 2 53 
No. 3 produced 34 3 64 
No. 4 produced 34 34 6} 


The second experiment was with California or 
Jenny Lind potatoes on a sandy soil, without ma- 
nure, with the following result : 


Bushels of Bushels of Total No 

Merchantable. small. of Bush. 
No. 1 produced 44 1 54 
No. 2 produced 43 2 63 
No. 3 produced 6 im 64 
No. 4 produced 44 2 64 


From the above experiments it appears that in | 
the first instance the largest number of bushels | 
raised was from the lot planted one foot between 


Home Ornaments--Skeletonizing Leaves. 
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The art of skeletonizing leaves and plants has 
been brought to so much perfection and simplici- 
ty, that almost any one can not only execute the 
very elegant ornaments which they make, but 
become acquainted with the new creation which 
is brought before the beholder in the work when 
completed. When a leaf—as in the cut—has 
been reduced to a skeleton, its net work of nerves 
‘and veins is more readily observed, affording a 
| good opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
_ its vascular system. These snow white skeleton 
leaves, after the process is completed, can be ar- 
ranged in many ornamental forms, such as 
wreaths, boquets, &c., according to the skill and 
taste of the individual. The process of skeleton- 
izing is described as follows : 

‘*The simplest method is to select firm, perfect 
leaves of any kind, such as camellia, apple, pear, 
magnolia, ivy, jessamine ; steep the firmer varie- 
ties in hot water a few minutes, (this is not 
necessary with others) and then lay them in cold 
rain water, and keep them covered by it, for two 
or three weeks or even more, not changing the 
water. After this take them out one at a time, 
and lay them ona plate with a little water, by 
means of a camels’ hair pencil remove the soften- 
ed pulpy part of the leaf, when nothing but the 
fibers will be left. These should be perfectly 
freed from pulp even if another week’s soaking 
be required. Finally, bleach by laying the leaves 








|in a liquid made by putting one tablespoonful 


of chloride of lime in a quart bottle of water, 
shake it well, and after it has stood some hours 


the hills, although the lot which gave the largest pour off the clear liquid for use.”’ 


number of good sized, marketable potatoes was 
No. 2, or from hills two feet apart in the rows. 
From the second experiment we gather results of | 
nearly the same kind, although the greatest yield | 
in this instance is from the lot planted two feet | 
apart in the rows, while the largest amount of | 
saleable or good sized potatoes was obtained from | 
lot No. 3, or that planted one anda half feet 
apart in the rows. ‘The figures of the first exper-| 
iment also show that while No. 4, (planted one 

foot apart between the hills) produced the heavi- | 
est yield, yet there were nearly as many potatoes 

reckoned small, as there were called merchantable. 

So if it is an object to raise potatoes for the mar- 

ket, that distance apart between the hills should 
be chosen which would give the largest number 

of bushels of good sized potatoes. From this ex- 
periment, Lot No. 2,—two feet between hills—| 
has produced that. In the second experiment we 
find a variation from that of the first, in some par- 
ticulars. The California is a potato chiefly valu- 

able for feeding out to stock, and as it grows very 
large, requires more room. It is from this fact, | 
doubtless, that the lot planted two feet apart gave | 
the largest yield, although the greatest number | 
of marketable potatoes was from Lot No. 3. In| 
raising potatoes for stock it is desirable to plant | 
them that distance apart which will give the | 
heaviest yield from a given spot of ground. In| 








the second experiment above, this is produced | 
from Lot No. 2. 

It is from such experiments as this, carefully 
conducted, and with only one end in view, viz., to 
determine at what distance apart the greatest 
yield of potatoes is obtained, that we shall be 
able to satisfactorily demonstrate this important 
but unsettled point. We hope a sufficient num- 
ber of experiments were tried the past season, 
from which to arrive at some determined facts. 








Litchfield Town Show. 


The Litchfield Farmers’ Club held their annual 
Cattle Show and Fair in that town on Tuesday, 
Oct. 2lst. We gather from the letter of a mem- 
ber of the Club, the following account of the ex- 
hibition : 

The show of stoek in almost all departments 
was excellent, showing good breeding and care. 
There were 12 horses entered for exhibition, all! 
superior animals. The display of sheep was not | 
large, although our correspondent says, ‘ the | 
farmers are now making considerable improve- | 
ment in this branch of husbandry in this town.’’ | 
The departments of fruit and vegetables were 
well represented, there being 80 lots of apples on 
exhibition, including one lot of nine, which | 
weighed 94 lbs. Grapes of several varieties and | 
in great perfection were exhibited, and one plate | 
of peaches presented by O. White, Esq., attracted | 
nuch attention. 

The department particularly under the control | 
ofthe ladies, presented a splendid array of or- 
namental and useful articles including quilts, | 
*preads, rugs, carpetings, fancy needle work, | 
Specimens of drawing and painting, showing a} 
high degree of taste, skill and energy on the part 
of the ladies of Litchfield in sustaining their part 
of the exhibition. 





| 


Reading for Farmers, 





The Vermont Phenix mentions as an item of 
hews, that in five towns in that State the sum of 
8°00, or an average of $120 for each town, has 
teen raised for the purpose of establishing an ag- 
Neultural library ineach town. It adds: ‘*weare 
Pleased to see these libraries springing up in near- 
Yall our villages. They are sure precursors of a 
Featly improved system of agriculture which is 
‘re to be followed by increased profits from its 
Pirsuit,”? 
den tl not this fact inspire our farmers with a 

Fmination to do something of the same kind 
a Present fall? A few farmers in a town or 
mthborhood could each contribute a small 

He making in the aggregate a sufficient sum 

; i a few standard works on agriculture, 

dein 0” horticulture, &c., and the benefits 

in pes perusal would surely be found 

bane ps and better animals and fruits.— 

is the 48 become of our Farmers’ Clubs? Now 

‘me for them to re-organize and work to 

°e etter crops, in order to keep up the in- 
denand required by the army. 


Toda 





eee 
Manuring with Iron. 

Every one has heard of the man who said he 
manured his land with drains, and no one won- 
ders at the astonishing results of the operation, 
when it is known that his brains led him to first 
underdrain the field. In Mr. Mechi’s ‘* How to 
Farm Profitably,’’ the author says: ‘*A man once 
told me he manured his land with iron, and ex- 
plained that it was the plow which furnished his 
manure.’? This reminds us of a late conversation 
with Mr. Fairbanks of this city. We asked him 
how he manured his garden. His reply was that 
besides using a small amount of composted night- 
soil, together with the house slops, soap suds, &c., 
and also a small quantity of spent tan, he relied 
upon his spade to perfurm the remainder. In the 
fall, as soon as all the fruit and garden crops are 
harvested, he has the waste of the garden, includ- 
ing vines, potato-tops, leaves, &c., scraped to- 
gether and spaded into the soil around the fruit 
trees. The whole garden is also spaded and ex- 
posed to the weather, and in the spring it is well 
pulverized, and, to use his own words, ‘* Spading 
the ground in autumn is as good as a dressing of 
manure.”’ 

The same is often said, and with much truth, 
in regard to fall plowing. Clay soils are greatly 
benefitted by it, as the action of the frost pulver- 


izes and renders them better fitted for cultivation. 


The expediency of plowing light, sandy soils, es- 
peciaHy if in exposed situations, where they 
would be liable to blow in an open winter, may, 
however, be somewhat questioned. 


RARER OE 
A Productive Farm. 


A correspondent furnishes us some statements 
relating to the crops raised the present season up- 
on the farm of Capt. John Lombard, situated in 
Wales, Androscoggin Co. They consisted of 
‘from 35 to 40 tons English hay ; 150 bushels of 
corn ; 75 of wheat ; 78 of barley ; 135 of oats; 15 
of beans; 9 of peas and beans grown with corn 
and potatoes ; 350 of potatoes ; 300 of ruta baga 
turnips and beets; 12 cart loads of pumpkins, to- 
gether with fruit and garden vegetables in great 
abundance.’’ Our correspondent further states 


| that the oats weighed 38 lbs. per bushel, and the 


labor of the farm was done by one man, with the 
exception of an occasional extra day’s work and 
the assistance of a one-horse Walter Wood's 
Mowing Machine, a horse rake, and other im- 
proved implements. This farm was also awarded 
the first premium at the County and Town Shows, 
for the best farm herd of neat stock. Although 
the size of the farm is not mentioned, yet we are 
sure there are few farms in the State that can 
show a better record of one season’s labors. The 
experiences of Capt. Lombard must contain many 
useful hints and facts which our readers would 
be glad to be made acquainted with. 


—-- +9 ae 
Disease in Calves. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Permit me to ask through 
the columns of your paper, a few questions on 
diseases of neat stock. [ had seven calves, and 
on Saturday last at sundown, they all appeared 
well, but two hours later two were noticed to be 
sick. They were coughing and wheezing very 
hard with their tongues out, panting very much, 
although ro | did not swell or bloat any. One 
of them died in about twenty hours, and we 
made an examination as well as we could, and 
nothing unusual was noticed except we found a 
considerable quantity of clotted blood in the 
lungs. The other one is still alive, but to all ap- 

rances must die. Some of the others seem 
slightly affected. 

Can you tell what the disease is, and how to 
treat the same? If so you will confer a favor on 


A Svsscriser. 
Weld, Oct. 23, 1862. 


Nore. Will some of our correspondents give 
us information concerning the above disease ?— 
Eps. 


fa Calves require especial care at this season 
of the year. The change from green to dry for- 
age should be made gradually, with the addition 
of a small quantity of turnips or potatoes to keep 
them loose. The use of roots should be continued 
through the winter. 


ta” The Oregon Farmer published at Portland 
comes to us considerably increased in size, and 
otherwise improved. It speaks well for the farm 
ers of that State when they can maintain so able 
and practical a journal devoted to their interests. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


China Ag’l Society’s Show and Fair. 


First Day.—The Executive Committee met at 
the Town House Monday, Oct. 13th, at 1 o’clock 
P. M., and after raising a flag commenced to pre- 
pare the house and grounds for the reception of 
the farm products, stock, &c., and preparations 
for dinner, which was done up in good order. 

Second Day.—Wednesday, Oct. 15th, at 7 
o'clock A. M., commenced receiving entries and 
continued to receive them until 10 o’clock A. M. 
Then the inspection by committees, with dinner at 
12 o'clock; trial of draft cattle at two; the equest- 
rian exhibition at three; the town team at four. 
It consisted first of a pair of oxen 7 feet 11 inches 
in girth on the pole, then thirty-eight pairs added. 
Next proceeded to the reports of Committees, 
which were given with much satisfaction to all 
parties. There has not been a larger number of 
stock nor of better quality at any previous Show. 
Mr. T. Fall presented one pair of oxen, their 
girth 7 feet 11 inches. There were some five-ycar 
old oxen, smooth and handsome, over 7 feet. S. 
Erskins presented one pair of four-year-old steers 
that were some over 7 feet in girth ; also two oth- 
er yoke quite as good. 

Mr. E. Johnson presented one pair Devon bulls 
that were worthy of note; also one pair Devon 
calves. There were some nice beef cattle. S. 
Evans presented one stock cow, which was a very 
good animal. L. Jackson presented his entire 
herd of cattle. B. Jepson presented two milk 
cows that received the first — ; also some 


vice the man of genius. The squire, who thought 
that now the charcoal had been once discovered, 
any new gardener could apply it as well as the 
old one, was too happy to oblige my Lord, and ad- 
vance the fortunes of an honest fellow born in his 
village. His Lordship knew very well that a man 
who makes good use of the ideas received through 
chance, will make a still better use of ideas re- 
ceived through study. He took some kind, but 
not altogether unselfish pains with the training 
and education of a man of genius whom he had 
gained to hisservice. The man is now my Lord’s 
head forester and bailiff. The woods thrive un- 
der him, the farm pays largely. He and my 
Lord are both the richer for the connection be- 
tween them. He is not the less practically pains- 
taking, though he no longer says ‘‘ ben’t’’ and 
‘this’n;’? nor the less felicitously theoretical, 
though he no longer ascribes a successful experi- 
ment to chance. . ° 





Lice on Cattle. 





The lice which infest cattle were originally 
made for a good purpose, for they were made be- 
fore man’s perversity rendered it necessary that 
he should be chastised by the earth or anything 
it contained being subjected to a curse. 

They were made to fill some otherwise unoccu- 
pied nook in creation, and toadd mite by mite to 
the grand aggregate of sentient happiness. 

Ilad not the changed moral relations of man re- 
quired an interference with the balanced relations 
of things, perhaps they would have been but in- 





two-year-old heifers, and calves. There was not 
a large display of horses. Mr. A. H. Abbott pre- 
sented one two-year-old colt that drew the first | 
premium, also two others quite as good. There | 
were farm, family, and breeding mares with their | 
colts by their sides. Sheep were few in number. | 
One Cotswold back was exhibited by S. Clark. 
Of field crops, corn was well represented, al- | 
though the crop is small. Wheat, barley and! 
beans, small lots, but good. Asa Rowe presented | 
a lot of flax that was quite a curiosity to many, | 
as its culture has for a long time been neglected. | 
O. M. Sturtevant presented a box of grapes of | 
the Concord variety, which were well ripened. 
The domestic department was not largely rep- 
resented. There were two pair of stockings pre- 
sented by Celia Suart, a little colored girl eight 
years old, that drew the first premium. | 
Miss Bmily Randall, a young miss eleven years | 
old, displayed much skill in the equestrian art, 
and drew the first prize. 
C. Il. Evans, Cor. Sec’y. 
China, Oct. 27, 1862. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 

















Knowing and Doing. 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, in his essays on 
“Life, Literature and Manners,” now being pub- | 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine, tells the tollow- 
ing suggestive little story : 

A certain nobleman, very proud of the extent) 
and beauty of his pleasure-grounds, chancing one | 
day to call on a small squire, whose garden might | 
cover about half an acre, was greatly struck with 
the brilliant colors of his neighbor's flowers. 
‘“‘Ay, my Lord, the flowers are well enough,” 
said the squire, **but permit me to show you m 
grapes.’? Conducted into an old-fashioned little 
green-house, which served as a vinery, my Lord | 
gazed with mortification and envy, on — 
twice as fine as his own. ‘*My dear friend,”’ 
said my Lord, ‘*you have a jewel of a gardener ; 
let me see him!’ The nell se was called—the 
only gardener—a simple-looking young man un- 
der thirty. ‘‘Accept my compliments on your) 
flower-beds and your grapes,’’ said my Lord, 
‘sand tell me if you can, why your flowers are 80 
much brighter than mine, and your grapes so 
much finer. You must have studied horticulture 
profoundly.” ‘*Please your Lordship,”’ said the 
man, ‘I have not had the advantage of much ed- 
ucation ; I ben’t no scholar ; but as to the flow- 
ers and the vines, the secret as to treating them 
just came to me by chance.”’ 

‘By chance ? explain.”’ 

‘‘Well, my Lord, three years ago, master sent 
me to Lunnon on business of his’n ; and it came 
on to rain, and [ took shelter in a mews, you 
see ?”” 

‘Yes; you took shelter in a mews—what 
then?” 

‘And there were two gentlemen taking shelter 
too ; and they were talking to cach other about 
charcoal.”’ 

** About charcoal ?—go on.”’ 

‘*And one said that it had done a deal 0’ good 
in many cases of sickness, and specially in the 
first stage of the cholera, and I took a note on 
my mind of that, because we'd had the cholera in 
our village the year afore. And I guessed the 
two gentlemen were doctors, and knew what 
they were talking about.”’ 

‘*| dare say they did; but flowers and vines 
don’t have the cholera, do they ?’’ 

‘No, my Lord; but they have complaints of 
their own ; and one of the gentlemen went on to 
say that charcoal had a special good effect upon 
all vegetable life, and told a story of a vinedress- 
er, in Germany, I think, who had made a very 
sickly poor vineyard one of the best in all those 
parts, simply by charcoal dressings. So I nat- 
urally pricked up my ears at that, for our vines 
were in so bad a way that master thought of doing 
away with them altogether. ‘Ay,’ said the other 
gentleman, ‘and see howa little sprinkling of 
charcoal will brighten up a flower-bed.’ 

The rain was now over and the gentlemen left 
the mews; and I thought, * Well, but before I 
try the charcoal upon my plants, l’d best make 
some inquiry of them as aren’t doctors, but gar- 
deners ;’ so [ went to our nurseryman, who has a 
deal of book-learning, and I asked him if he’d 
ever heard of charcoal-dressing being good for 
vines, and he said he'd read in a book that it was 
so, but had never tried it. He kindly lent me 
the book, which was translated from some forren 
one. And, after I had picked out of it all [could, 
I tried the charcoal in the way the book told me! 
to try it ; and that’s how the grapes and the flow- | 
er-beds came to please you, my Lord. It wasa 
lucky chance that ever [ heard those gentlemen 
talking in the mews, please your Lordship.”’ 

‘‘ Chance happens to all,’’ answered the peer, 
sententiously ; ‘‘but to turn chance to account is | 
the gift of few.”’ 7, 
His Lordship, returning home, gazed gloomily 
on the hues of his vast parterres; he visited his 
vineries, and scowled at the clusters; he sum- 
moned his head gardener—a gentleman of the 
highest repute for science, and who never spoke 
of a cowslip except by its name in Latin. To 
this learned personage my Lord communicated 
what he had heard pm seen of the benignant ef- 
fects of charcoal, and produced in proof a magnif- 
icent bunch of grapes, which he had brought 
from the squire’s. 

‘‘My Lord,”’ said the gardener, scarcely glanc- 
ing at the grapes, ‘‘Squire ——’s gardener must 
be a poor ignorant creature to fancy he had dis- 
covered a secret in what is so very well known to 
every professed horticulturist. rof. Liebig, my 
Lord, has treated of the good effect of charcoal- 
dressing, to vines especially ; and it is to be ex- 
plained on these chemical principles*’—therewith 
the wise man entered into a profound disputation, 
of which his Lordship did not understand a word. 

‘* Well then,’’ said the peer, cutting short the 
harangue, ‘‘since you know so well that charcoal- 
drgssing is good for vines and flowers, have you 
ever tried it on mine ?”’ 

‘<I can’t say I have, my Lord ; it did not chance 

to come into my head.”’ 

‘“* Nay,”’ replied the peer, ‘‘chance put it into 

yee head, but thought never took it out of your 
ead.’ 


My Lord, who, if he did not know much about 
horticulture, was a judge of mankind, dis- 
missed the man of learning; and, with many apol- 
ogies for seeking to rob his neighbor of such a 

















treasure, asked the squire to transfer to his ser- 


visible infusoria, fed by the eflluvia thrown off by 
domestic animals. 

There is reason to believe that many of our 
most annoying and destructive insects are, in 
their natural state harmless infusoria, and that 
they are only developed into a state of visibility 
and a capacity fur mischief by an unnatural ex- 
cess of food. 

Everybody knows how some flowers are changed 
from single to double, and greatly increased in 
size, by excess of nutriment, and in the lower or- 

ers of the animal creation equally great effects 
are produced by similar agency. 

Excess of filth or manure produces exaggerated 
rae and insects generally luxuriate in 

th. 

Purifying the air of all stagnant or miasmatic 
exhalations removes insect annoyance, either by 
diminishing the numbers or letting the species 
degenerate into their normal condition. 

When cattle are kept from proper ventiliation 
or for want of proper thrift are left to the accu- 
mulation of animal secretions on the skin, cattle 
lice are often developed. 

Our theory, it correct, will suggest the proper 
preventive course. 

For the destruction of the lice when developed 
many expedients have been resorted to. 

To destroy lice a wash of tobacco tea, or a so- 
lution of the extract of tobacco is generally 
deemed effectual. 

Another application that is said to be effectual is 
kerosene. 

Ashes or fine dust is recommended for destroy- 
ing lice on cattle. 

Ashes or dust in destroying lice on cattle, may 
operate by absorbing the animal secretions thrown 
out through the pores, or the sulphur in the dust 
and the alkali in the ashes may operate as cor- 
rectives. 

One agricultural writer recommends that where 
stables have become infested with lice, they 
should be occasionally filled with the fumes of 
burning sulphur.—Farmington Chronicle. 





Protection to Young Trees in Winter. 


So many are the losses every year from the ef- 
fects of winter that this subject is worthy of 
special mention as the trying season approaches. 
A few words of precaution are needed now. 

There are many considerations in favor of fall 
planting. One has usually a better lot of trees 
to select from in the nurseries than in the spring. 
If set out early the wounded roots become cal- 
loused, and ready to emit new roots in the spring ; 
they may even begin to form roots in the fall. 
They are fairly in their new quarters at the very 
opening of spring, and ready to start at the first 
beginning of warm weather. Fall planting saves 
much time for other work in spring, which is al- 
ways a busy season. In the fall the ground is 
warm, comparatively dry, and easy and pleasant 
to work. 

It cannot be doubted that the hardiest trees, 
such as apples and forest trees, may be set out in 
autumn to the best advantage. But those slight- 
ly tender—such as cherries, some kinds of pears 
and shade trees—if taken up in the fall, should be 
‘theeled in’’ and protected for the winter. They 
will then be in the best possible condition for 
planting out in the spring. And here is the way 
of doing it. On receiving the bundle of trees 
from the nursery, choose a dry and partially shel- 
tered corner of the garden or orchard, lay open 
a trench about a foot deep, sloping it off on one 
side, and making a hillock on that side for the 
trunks and branches to rest on. It is taken for 
granted that this @rench is made where no water 
will stand in it. Now lay the roots along in the 
trench as closely together as possible, the limbs 
resting on the bank of earth. Cover the roots a 
foot deep, making a mound over them to shed the 
water. Let also the trunks be slightly covered 
for full half their length. It is well to lay a few 
evergreen boughs over the branches. Corn stalks 
may be used, though with moderation, or they 
will attract mice. As s00n as spring opens re- 
move all covering, shorten in the branches and 
plant.—Agriculturist. 





Salt and its Offices. 


Some modern agricultural writers have doubt- 
ed the necessity of giving animals salt. The re- 
marks as to the effects of salt upon health, by 
Prof. Johnston, may be relished by those who 
still put salt in their own puddings, and allow 
their cattle a little now and then. He says : 

“The wild buffalo frequents the salt licks of 
Northwestern America; the wild animals in the 
central parts of South Africa are a sure prey to 
the hunter who conceals himself behind a salt 
spring ; and our domestic cattle run peacefully 
to the hand that offers them a taste of this deli- 
cious luxury. From time immemorial it has been 
known that, without salt, man would miserabl 

erish ; and among horrible punishments, entail- 
ing certain death, that of feeding culprits on salt- 
less food is said to have prevailed in former times. 
Maggots and corruption are spoken of bv ancient 
writers as the distressing symptoms which salt- 
less food engenders ; but no ancient or unchemi- 
cal modern could explain how such sufferings 
arose. Now we know why the animal craves 
salt, why it suffers discomfort, and why it ulti- 
mately falls into disease if salt is, for a time, 
withheld. Upward of half the saline matter of 
the blood—57 per cent.—consists of common salt, 
and as this is partially discharged every day 
through the skin and the kidneys, the necessity 
of continued supplies of it to the healthy body 
becomes sufficiently obvious. The bile also con- 





Flemish Husbandry. 


Flanders, now Helgium, in Europe, has the 
honor of being the first country that adopted a 
regular rotation of farm crops, or what is com- 
monly called the alternate system of husbandry. 
And in order to give your readers a proper ldea 
of this om, here are some ideas touching it, 
gathered from standard British works. 

Flanders was the first of modern countries to 
improve the practice of agriculture. And from 
the beginning of the year 1600, or thereabouts, 
down to the present Flemish (Belgians) have con- 
tinued models of neat and economical farming. 
It is a leading principle with them to make their 
farms closely resemble gardens ; and to do this 
they have small farms and aim at three grand 
points to wit: 1, the accumulation of manures ; 
2, the destruction of weeds; and 3, the frequent 
and deep pulverization of the soil. The Flemish 
were the first among modern nations to sow and 
grow crops to be plowed down for manurial pur- 
poses, and they continue this practice more ex- 
tensively than any other nation—a practice far 
too much overlooked and neglected in America. 
But if our American farmers had a sufficient 
knowledge of chemistry, to understand how much 
fertilizing matter such green crops impart to the 
soil, they would adopt the same practice here 
everywhere. 

The Flemish have often attempted the cultiva- 
tion of lucerne, sanfoin, and other grasses, for 
fodder, but have always found the large red 
clover much the best for grazing and foddering 
purposes. The 
their soils of all weeds, as the growth of weeds is 
considered the greatest difficulty they meet with 
in the cultivation of their lands. No crop is of 
more importance to the Flemish farmer than red 
clover, for, a8 many of them have no natural 
grass lands, the clover not only supplies them 
with sufficient food for their cattle, but also 
makes much manure. Their clover is generally 
given to their cattle ina green condition. But 
whenever they have more clover than can be used 
this wry, it is cut off with a reaping hook and 
converted into hay. This cut clover is tied up 
into bunches of seven or eight pounds weight and 
set up against each other like grain-sheaves. 
it be mown it loses too many leaves and fruit- 
buds by the repeated turning, so that a part of it 
is destroyed. And upon soils that will produce 
it, the cultivation of red clover forms a part of 
the course in every rotation of crops, as this clo- 
ver is sown with every sort of grain—with wheat, 
rye, barley, oats and flax. For as Radclife, of 
Kngland, says: ‘*Without clover nc man in 
Fianders would pretend to call himself a farmer.” 
The Flemish do not grow spurry much, except 
on very dry and sandy soils, where the red clover 
fuils to grow well, and here they have recourse 
to spurry to obtain the necesssary fodder to sus- 
tain their cattle during the winter, and it answere 
very well on such soils, as it springs up readily 
and ripens its crop in about six weeks. 

The Flemish keep large quantities of cattle. 
‘*A beast for every three acres of land is a com- 
mon proportion, and in very smatl occupations 
where much spade husbandry is used, the propor- 
tion is still greater. These cattle are maintained 
on turnip, potatoes, carrots, &c., which are chop- 
ped together in a tub, with leaves, rye or buck- 
wheat meal, and mixed with boiling water, and 
about two pailfulls are given to each cow.’’ The 
Flemish dung-yards are so constructed that all 
their drainage is collected in cisterns, and this 
liquid manure is then mixed up with the night- 
soil of their privies, pulverized rape cakes and 
the like. And this most fertilizing compound is 
then conveyed to their fields in barrels fixed on 
wheels, and is then spread out over the ground 


it per acre for a crop of flax. The soil of Fland- 
ers (Belgium) generally consists of white, light, 
loose and flat sandy soil, illy adapted to the 
growth of wheat. This soil was naturally very 
much like the sandy district upon our seacoast in 
New Jersey and Maryland, and the sandy plains 
in the valley of the Connecticut river, but the 
Flemish have converted much of this once barren 
land into a most fertile loam, and in 1819 their 
average crops per acre were said to be of wheat 
33 bushels, rye 324 bushels, eats 52 bushels, po- 
tatoes 350 bushels, &c. They at first cultivate 
these barren districts to a depth of only three or 
four inches, but gradually plowed deeper as the 
soil became enriched by the application of ma- 
nures, until they now have a very deep, loamy 
soil upon these ancient sandy barrens. The al- 
ternation of crops, that is, the growing of a reg- 
ular series of different farm-crops upon each and 
every one of our plowable fields in successive or- 
der, is an essential requisite to good farming. 
And it was this that gave to Flemish husbandry 
such great pre-eminence over that of any and 
every other country long before that system of 
husbandry was introduced into England. For 
the Flemings insist upon it, and their success in 
farming justifies them in their opinion, that land 
does not need rest or fallowing where this system 
of farming is practiced. And Radcliffe, if we 
remember rightly, says that he saw the opera- 
tions of harvesting the grain crop, and plowing 
and sowing of turnip seed, going on all at once 
on one and the same fields in Flanders, as the 
ground was plowed up and re-sown with another, 
and a different crop, as soon as the grain or other 
crop was cut and removed. And it is by the 
same or similar alternations of crop that the 
farmers in the county of Norfolk, and of other 
sandy regions of England, once poor and unpro- 


fruitful, wealthy and populous parts of Eng- 
land. And this same system has wrought similar 
changes of cqpletneesl tagremen in Scotland, 
and it will. if properly managed, produce an 


But there is nothing in farming that requires 
more judgment, and nothing on which .the farm- 
ers’ profits more depend than upon the order in 
which the various farm crops cultivated are made 
to succeed each other upon our fields. 
cliffe’s **Tour in Flanders,’’ published in 1819, 
and Johnson’s Farmers’ and Planters’ Encyclo- 
pedia, and Ist vol. Morton's Cyclopedia of Agri- 
ture, tit. Agriculture of Flanders ; also Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 16 vol., tit. Netherlands.]— 
Dollar Newspaper. 





Unquiet Milch Cows. 


One of the greatest errors in overcoming cows 
that are unquiet while being milked, is to whip, 
beat, kick and brawl at them. This is magn 
done, and the cow becomes afraid or angry, and, 
instead of becoming better, grows worse. Milch 
cows cannot be whipped or terrified into stand- 
ing quietly and gently during milking. They dis- 
like to be milked, for they know that hard words 
and hard blows always attend the operation. 
They dread to see the milker asa little urchin 





plied to his back. A cow, kindly and proper 


to the uperation of being milked. Every one 





take extraordinary care to rid | 


| but a good beginning. 
f twenty cords of undiluted manure, instead of the 


with a scoop, and at the rate of 2,840 gallons of | discussion. 


ductive, have converted suid regions into the most | 
equally beneficial effect for us here in America. | 


[See Rad- 


dreads to see the birch rod in the hands of the 
angry pedagogue when he expects to see it = 
y 


treated, is pleased to see the milker, gladly awaits 
his or her approach, and submits with pleasure 


having experience with cows knows this to be 
true. But the cow is opposed 
milkers ; she soon becomes attached to one per- 
son who performs the operation, and does not 
willingly and freely give down her milk to anoth- 
er person ; therefore, have one regular milker to 
certain cows, and bear in mind if you change 
milkers it is at the expense of a loss of milk and 


tains soda as a special and indispensable constitu- 
ent, and so do all the cartilages of the body. 
Stint the supply of salt, therefore, and neither 
will the bile be able properly to assist the diges- 
tion, nor allow the cartilages to be built up again 
as fast as they naturally waste. 





Potato Experiment. 





ciative of kind treatment and resent abusive treat- 
ment. It is their nature or instinct to do this. 


In accordance with the suggestion of the Board 
Therefore, if you would have them gentle and 


of Agriculture, I planted toes, of a black va- 
riety, in rows of four rods in length, with the 
hills different distances apart, and with the fol- 
lowing results : 

14 feet apart, 41 hills produce 60 pounds, 

3 “ 81 “ 49 “ 

24 “ 26 “ 45 “ 

| er 21 a 

No particular difference in the size of the po- 

tatoes.— Albert Pease, Salem, Me., in Farmington 
Chronicle. 


ern their passions, 8 


submit to the o 
formed at hours, not 
laughing should h 
should be done as speedily as possible.— Ez. 





to achange of 


of an injury to the cow. All animals are appre- 


uiet, treat them gently and kindly. See that 
o.. who milk them can control themselves, gov- 
low and kindly under 
any provocation, and soon the cows will learn 
that they are not going to be abused, and will 
tion. Milking should be per- 
fifteen min- 
utes from one day to the other. _ talking or 
permitted at the time, and it 


Have you a Manure Shed ? 





You have often seen remarks in the papers of 
the superior quality of manure made under cover. 
Ilas the thought occurred to you that you might 
mike this article as well as your neighbors? 
You might easily run up a cheap shed, covered 
with boards or slabs, on each side of the barn- 
yard. Ifyou had these sheds, most of the ma- 
nure would be dropped under them, and all the 
muck deposited there would be turned to the best 
account. There are few cattle that will not pre- 
fer a shed to the open air in stormy weather, 
even in the summer. If you have not put up 
these sheds, now isa good time to get the timber 
for them. By all means build a good substantial 
shed, if you have the timber upon your farm. It 
is not a very expensive affair when you are about 
it. The wood you have for the drawing. The 
| bill for sawing will not be very heavy. ‘The saw 
ja and shingles are not far distant. A few 
| pounds of nails, and the carpenter fora day or 
| two with your own help, will complete the job. 
Can't afford it? Well, dispense with the car- 
| penter, then, and the nails, and build cheaper 
/still. You can at least get some long poles for 
the ridge, and a good many shorter ones for the 
| rafters, and make a skeleton roof. Now cover 

this with refuse straw or sea weed, thick enough 
to shed the rain, and you have a shed a great 
| deal better than none. 


| 


| A friend of ours has tried the difference the 





| past season between manure made under cover 


jand that made in the open yard. Ile spread 
equal quantities on anal au of ground, and 
planted with corn. That there might be no un- 
fairness he followed up the two plots of ground 
with the same cultivation. He did not have to 
wait until harvest to make up his mind that shel- 
tering manure was good economy. ‘The corn 
which he put in the manure made under cover 
was far more luxuriant to look upon, came on 
faster, and matured earlier, and the yield was 
about one-third more of good, sound corn. 

Ile has since put up two manure sheds, and we 
think has begun a course of improvement that 
will not end with sheds. They are cheap affairs, 
They will give him 





same amount of washed and leached manure he 
has been accustomed to put on his land. He has 
begun to use muck and to gather up the drop- 
pings in the yard every morning, and put them 
under cover. The manure sheds will pay good 
interest. Let them be put up.—Am. Ag. 





Education of the Farmer. 





The following extract is from Mr. Greeley’s 
late address before the Vermont State Agricul- 
tural Society : 

No man can afford to bring up his children in ig- 
norance of the principles and facts which underlie 
successful farming. I do not know that this 
truth is accepted by the great body of your farm- 
ers; if not, 1 must try and make it so. I hear 
|complaints that our clever farmer's sons dislike 
| their fathers’ vocation, and I am not surprised 
‘that it isso. The father has unconsciously taught 
| them to despise it as the least intellectual and 
j most stolid of all possible pursuits. He never 
| brought home a book that treats attractively, 
| wisely, enthusiastically of Agriculture. He has, 
as a general rule, never considered an agricultur- 
al journal worth taking. Ile has not deemed it 
| important that they should be instructed in the 
| natural sciences which underlie and elucidate his 
}own vocation. He never made the latest im- 
| provements and discoveries in aid of agriculture 

the subject of inquiry, of study, and of fire-side 
In his daily life and thought, farm- 
| ing is as dreary and mindless a drudgery as it can 
| be to a horse in a bark-mill. How, then, can he 
expect his sons, if they have any aspirations be- 
yond hog and hominy, to like farming? He has 
| given them every possible negative reason to de- 
| test it. 

Now, I do not hold that every man, or even 
every farmer’s son should be a farmer. There 
are other pursuits equally important, laudable, 
|honorable. But I do contend that every farmer 
| should instruct and train his children, that they 
shall at least respect Bis vocation, though they 
should not follow it, and understand its laws and 
processes 50 thoroughly that they will never for- 
| get them. I would have every farmer's son feel 
| that, if defeated in his chosen pursuit—law, 

medicine, trade, mechanics, or whatever it may 
| be—he can, at any moment, return to the voca- 
| tion of his youth, and earn therein an honorable 
}and adequate subsistence. He is morally certain 

to prove more upright and independent in what- 
ever pursuit, if he enters it with well ground- 
}ed confidence in his ability to live without it. 
| But I still more urgently insist that each farmer 
| shall so honor and esteem his own vocation, shall 
so render it and respect it as an intellectual and 
liberal pursuit, that his better educated and 
| mentally developed sons shall not despise and re- 
| ject it as fit only for oxen. 
Window Gardening. 


| What can we grow ina window? A great 
j deal, and to much advantage ; temperature from 

40 degrees to 60 degrees ; the east window is pre- 
ferable to south or west. There are many whose 
| position and circumstances do not permit them 
|to have a green-house, but all have a window, 
and it is surprising to see how much can be done 
| by the aid of a few lights. How very captivating 
to all lovers of plants to see the hundreds of win- 
| dows of some of our large factories, all beauti- 
|fully filled with plants in excellent health, and 
| watered and tende 
,at their looms. 




















Hours hang heavy upon many 
of our fair, and there is ndthing more elegant or re- 
‘fining than to devote a portion of them upon what 
| is now considered a species of refinement. Plant 
cabinets, fernerics, hanging flower-vases, and 
window gardening are some of the accomplish- 
}ments of the day. A copious supply of water, 
| frequent sponging and syringing of the foliage, 
| and judicious airing, will result in success ; near- 
| ly all plants will grow in earth from the woods, 
or very rich sandy soil; they will even grow in 
sand, if watered freely with manure water. The 
following plants are adapted for windows, and 
will give a succession of bloom all winter: Azalea, 
Begonia, Cactus, Calla, Cupheas, Camellia, 
Daphne, Dracena ferra, Fuchsia, (Ladies’ Ear- 
Drop, kept wet,) Geranium, Hoya, Jasmine 
| Justicia, Metrosideros, Myrtile, Oxalis, (with 
|sun,) Olea, Oleander, Passiflora. These, with 
| Bengal and Tea Roses will make up an ample 
|variety for three or four windows, and afford 
bloom nearly the whole season.—R. Buist. 





Lime in Agriculture. 

In a paper lately read by Boussingault, before 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, he stated that 
lime introduced in an arable soil, yry quickly 
sets at liberty a certain quantity of azote in the 
state of ammonia : the azote elements were before 
united in insoluble combinations, not assimilable 
by plants—the action of the lime sets them free, 
and permits a part of the capital buried in the 
soil to be utilized for the next crop. Boussingault 
thinks that certain mineral matters, such a8 pot- 
ash and silica, may be liberated in the soil by the 
lime ; that other substances injurious to plants 
are destroyed or modified by the same agent, and 
that to these effects is added besides, a physical 
action, changing the constitution of the land. 
The action of the lime is thus excessively com- 
lex, and its good effects can only be explained 
by studying attentively the special circumstances 
under which they are produced. The grand fact 
ved by the present researches of eo 
is, that there exists in mold, as well in the form 
of organic matters as in that of mineral matters, 
a host of substances completely inert for vegeta- 
tion, until the moment when some agent 
renders them assimilable by plants. The contin- 
uance of sepia can alone clear up these 
complex facts, and point out to our agriculturists 

the most effective processes. 
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by the girls who are engaged | 


Economy of Fences. 


The question of fencing is attracting consider- 
able attention. It is thought in some quarters 
that our cultivated fields are too much cut up, 
and that the expense of fences might be dimin- 
ished one-half. In many localities in this State 
the fences are built chiefly to get rid of the stone, 
and many a farm is weighed down with huge 
double wall which would be useful only in case 
of invasion. In cold, bleak and windy situations, 
fences serve as a shelter and are thus a benefit to 
the crop. On level farms, where machines can 
be used, the fewer fences the better; as to the 
stones, better put them under than above ground. 
There are few farms that would not be benefitted 
by the drainage effected by casting the stones 
regularly into ditches opened for the purpose 
each year as it became necessary to haul them off. 
These of course are not equal to tile drains, but 
they serve two purposes and are very useful. 
Probably half the stone fences on many farms 
had better be sunk in this way. We know of 
scores of acres of wet swampy land, always late 
because wet, and of endless rans, where huge 
piles of stone lay in unsightly confusion on the 
borders and all about. If the ground were 
thoroughly ditched and the stones buried out of 
sight, there would be a fine mowing field, pro- 
‘ducing good crops every year, and the land would 
be transformed in its nature. Where fences have 
to be made of wood, the farmer is not so likely 
to chop his fields too small ; but even in this case 
it is well for him to consider if he cannot get 
along with less fencing. Often a division is made 
from pure fancy, with no necessity. When it 
comes to mending, consider if you cannot use a 
part to patch the rest. The two systems are ex- 
emplified in England and on the Continent. The 
fields in the former place are cut into small lots 
|by hedges and ditches; in the latter vast ex- 
_— are without fences or other separation, it 

sing cheaper to hire herdsmen or boys to tend 
cattle or sheep than to build fences. The subject 
is of some importance, especially when thought 
of in connection with drainage.—Journal of Ag- 
riculture. 








Pulling-Back Horses. 


Can you or any of your readers inform me if 

there is any way to break a horse of the habit of 
|pulling back when hitched ? N, 
| South Walpale, Oct 12, 1862. 
| Rewarxs.—We once had a colt addicted to the 
|same bad habit. She would break a three-quar- 
jter inch new rope as though it were a tow string. 
|We had a halter made double, and of the best 
materials, and was confident that no horse could 
‘break it. It was used upon her in the stable for 
iseveral days. Whether she made any experi- 
| ments upon it or not, we never knew, but were 
jalways careful not to hitch her to a post, or any- 
thing else, that she could start. In a few days 
| we had occasion to leave her while pulling a wag- 
}on from the barn floor, and hitched her to a post 
| firm enough to hold two or three horses. When 
|approaching her from the barn, she suddenly set- 
'tled kack upon her haunches and gave two or 
three tremendous jerks that made her tremble at 
jevery joint. Whennear enough we gave hera 
sharp touch over the head with the whiplash, 
| when she tried the experiment once more, and 
|\that was her last. After that, a piece of com- 
mon twine was sufficient to hold her in the stall 
jor to any post. It will cost little to make the 
trial, and it is attended with little or no danger. 
|So long as a horse continues to break his halter, 
lor toremove what he is hitched to, he is en- 
‘couraged to have his own way, and the habit is 
| strengthened by every repeated success. Let us 
| know the result.—N. £. Farmer. 





| Heat from Different Kinds of Wood. 

| According to the careful experiments of an em- 
‘inent French chemist, the relative heating values 
of equal bulks, or cords, of several American 
woods, are expressed as follows: Shellbark hick- 
jory being taken as the highest standard, one hun- 
\dred ; pig-nut hickory, ninety-five ; white oak, 
eighty-four; white ash, seventy-seven ; dog-wood, 
seventy-five ; scrub oak, seventy-three ; white ha- 
|zel, seventy-two ; apple tree, seventy; red oak, 
|sixty-nine ; white beech, sixty-five; black walnut, 
\sixty-five ; black birch, sixty-two; yellow oak, 
sixty ; hard maple, fifty-nine; white elm, fifty- 
‘eight ; red cedar, fifty-six ; wild cherry, fifty-five; 
| yellow pine, fifty-four; chestnut, fifty-two; but- 
| ternut, fifty-one ; white birch, forty-eight ; white 
pine, forty-two. 

Some woods are softer and lighter than others, 
| the harder and heavier having their fibres more 
‘densely packed together. But the same species 
\of wood may vary in density, according to the 
condition of its growth. ‘Those woods which 
_grow in forests, or in rich, wet grounds, are less 
consolidated than such as stand in open fields, or 
grow slowly upon dry barren soils. There are 
| two stages in the burning of wood—in the first, 
|heat comes chiefly from flame; in the second, 
from red hot coals. Soft woods are much more 
active in the first stage than hard, and hard 

woods more active in the second stage than soft. 
|The soft woods burn with a voluminous flume, 
jand leave but little coal; while the hard woode 
| produce less flame, and yield a large mass of coal. 





Upright Trees. 





When crooked, lop-sided, leaning trees are 
seen in a wild forest, we call them picturesque, 
‘and let it go. But when we see them in a neigh- 
| bor’s orchard, (or our ss by the roadside, 
‘or ina lawn, we say somebody is to blame, for 
generally it comes from sheer neglect. As to 
leaning trees, the history is something like this ; 
|when first transplanted from the nursery or the 
| woods, they are straight and tall. They are set 
out in exposed places, and not being staked and 
|tied up, they soon get out of the perpendicular. 
This is not to be wondered at, considering the 
| smallness of the roots, and the softness of the soil. 
|It is a very easy matter to prevent this. Let 
jevery newly-planted tree be staked and tied up, 

using broad and soft bands to prevent chafing the 
|bark. Or, in the lack of stakes and bands, use 
| heaps of stones laid over the roots on the windy 
|side, which will ballast them. In case a tree 
gets thrown over, it can be righted up by loosen- 
ing the earth about the roots, and drawing it up, 
and fastening it to a stout stake. If it has stood 
leaning for several years, it may be necessary to 
use an axe on one or two obstinate foots. But * 
by all means, get every tree up straight, and then 
keep it up.—Agriculturist. 





To Preserve Pippins in Slices. 


Take the fairest pippins, pare them, and cut 
| them in slices a quarter of an inch thick, with- 
out taking out the cores ; boil two or three lem- 
ons, and slice them with the apples; take the 
same weight of white sugar, (or clarified brown 
sugar,) put half a gill of water for each pound 
of sugar, dissolve it and set it over the fire ; when 
it is boiling hot put in the slices; let them boil 
very gently until they are clear, and take them 
out with a skimmer, and spread them out on flat 
disbes to cool; boil the syrup until it is quite 
thick, and pour it over them. These may be 
done a day before they are warted ; two hours 
will be sufficient to make a fine digh for desert or 


supper. 
Keep an Eye on the Meal Chest. 


Some farmers are forever getting out of meal in 
a dry time, as well as running short just when it 
is most inconvenient to attend to the matter. A 
little calculation will enable one to avoid this 
trouble. 


ty” Fall is the best time to make new aspara- 
gus beds, say October, especially from the middle 
to the last of the month. Choose two-year old 
plants. Old matted roots are not as good, but 
may be used, however, and will yield cuttings 
sooner; fresh roots usually produce the best per- 
manent bed, and any repays the gardener 
for his trouble. 














